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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 

The " Southern Workman and Hampton School Record," June, 1897, 
furnishes two ghost stories from Virginia, observing that they are some- 
what unusual in their manner of ending. 

" 1. There were two slaves who used to pass an old barn at night when 
they went to visit their wives on a neighboring plantation. The barn 
seemed to be unused, except that whenever they passed it they saw a 
young heifer standing outside of it. This heifer, which was apparently 
a yearling, did not seem to grow any larger as the weeks went by, but it 
was nice and fat. At last Gibbie, one of the men, made up his mind that, 
if the yearling was not taken by the time they passed the barn again, they 
would kill her and take the meat home. The next time they went by, 
there stood the heifer, and Gibbie went up to her and took her by the 
horns, calling to his chum to help him. The heifer pulled and twisted, so 
Gibbie jumped up on her back and tried to hold her. Yearling got jump- 
ing and jumped up off of the ground. ' Hold her, Gibbie ! ' shouted his 
chum. ' I got her,' answered Gibbie, and held on. The heifer went on 
up until she got as high as the roof of the barn. ' Hold her, Gibbie ! ' called 
out the man below. ' I got her,' answered Gibbie. The heifer kept on 
going up until she was nearly out of sight. ' Hold her, Gibbie ! ' shouted 
the other man, as Gibbie sailed off into the clouds. ' I got her, she got 
me, one ! ' called Gibbie, as he disappeared entirely from view. That was 
the last that was ever seen or heard of Gibbie or the heifer. 

" 2. Before railroads were built in Virginia, goods were carried from one 
inland town to another on wagons. There were a great many men who 
did this kind of work from one end of the year to the other. One of them, 
' Uncle Jeter,' tells the following story : — 

" A number of wagons were travelling together one afternoon in Decem- 
ber. It was extremely cold, and about the middle of the afternoon began 
to snow. They soon came to an abandoned settlement by the roadside, 
and decided it would be a good place to camp out of the storm, as there 
were stalls for their horses and an old dwelling-house in which they them- 
selves, could stay. When they had nearly finished unhooking their horses 
a man came along and said that he was the owner of the place, and that 
the men were welcome to stay there as long as they wanted to, but that the 
house was haunted, and not a single person had stayed in it alive for twenty- 
five years. On hearing this the men immediately moved their camp to a 
body of woods about one half mile farther up the road. One of them, 
whose name was Tabb, and who was braver than the rest, said that he was 
not afraid of haunts, and that he did not mean to take himself and horses 
into the woods to perish in the snow, but that he 'd stay where he was. 

" So Tabb stayed in the house. He built a big fire, cooked and ate his 
supper, and rested well through the night without being disturbed. About 
daybreak he awoke and said : ' What fools those other fellows are to have 
stayed in the woods when they might have stayed in here, and have been as 
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warm as I am ! ' Just as he had finished speaking he looked up to the 
ceiling, and there was a large man dressed in white clothes just stretched 
out under the ceiling and sticking up to it. Before he could get from 
under the man, the man fell right down upon him, and then commenced a 
great tussle between Tabb and the man. They made so much noise that 
the men in the woods heard it and ran to see what was going on. When 
they looked in at the window and saw the struggle, first Tabb was on top 
and then the other man. One of them cried, ' Hold him, Tabb, hold 
him ! ' ' You can bet your soul I got him ! ' said Tabb. Soon the man 
got Tabb out of the window. ' Hold him, Tabb, hold him ! ' one of the 
men shouted. ' You can bet your life I got him,' came from Tabb. Soon 
the man got Tabb upon the roof of the house. ' Hold him, Tabb, hold 
him,' said one of the men. ' You can bet your boots I got him !' answered 
Tabb. Finally the man got Tabb up off the roof into the air. 'Hold 
him, Tabb, hold him ! ' shouted one of the men. ' I got him and he got me, 
too ! ' said Tabb. The man, which was a ghost, carried Tabb straight up 
into the air until they were both out of sight. Nothing was ever seen of 
him again." 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Negro Conjuring and Tricking. — The readers of the Journal are no 
doubt familiar with many of the superstitions and beliefs of the negro race 
in regard to "conjuring" and "tricking." These beliefs were brought 
here from Africa by the first comers and continue in full force to this day, 
notwithstanding the negro is a freeman and living amongst the white peo- 
ple of the United States of America, who are probably as practical as any 
human beings on earth. They firmly believe that certain ones amongst 
them are able to conjure or trick those they have a grudge against, and 
when one is supposed to possess this ability he is called a " conjure doc- 
tor," and is looked up to by the others with the profoundest awe and 
dread. The conjure doctor's word is law, and he can generally live with- 
out working, as he frightens his companions into contributing freely to his 
support. 

There are various ways in which tricking is supposed to be done, and 
" down at the spring " is the most popular place for such work. The con- 
jure doctor will will harm to come to the negro he wants to trick, go to 
the spring and put something in it that "will never run out," and as long 
as the tricked one drinks from that spring he is believed to be slowly but 
surely poisoned to death. Another method is to sprinkle meal or flour in 
the several paths leading to the cabin occupied by the family or person to 
be tricked, and when the victim sees the white powder he at once knows 
that some one has a spite against him, and believes if he fails to vacate his 
premises in seven days he will die ; and as the negroes are often shiftless 
creatures, and have little or nothing to move, they will get out in less than 
twenty-four hours, and will never, under any pretext, venture to return. 



